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period was the first to feel that influence. This explains the
mixed character of the Mathura School in which we find on
the one hand, a direct continuation of the old Indian art of
Bharut and Sanchi and on the other hand, the classical
influence derived from the Gandhara "P Sir John Marshall in
his most recent work, "A Guide to Sanchi" (1918) lends
support to this theory, "The art of Mathura during the
Satrapal and Kushana periods," says the distinguished
archaeologist, "resulted from a combination of two Schools
the Early Indian on the one hand, and the Semi-Hellenistic
school of the North-west on the other. Owing to the close
connection of Mathura first with the Scytho-Parthian kingdom
of Taxila, and afterwards with the Empire of the Kushanas,
the influx of the pseudo-classical art was strong enough to
interrupt and enervate the older traditions of Hindustan, but
at the same time too weak in its environment to maintain its
own individuality. It was no longer a case of Indian art
being vitalised by the inspiration of the West, but of its being
deadened by its embrace." (Vide also Foucher, "L'Art Gr^co-
Bouddhique du Gandhara/' Tome L p. 322 et p. 615 and 4<The
Beginnings of Buddhist Art."),

SECTION IV.

Criticism on the Indo-Hellenisuc Sculptures in general.

The general impression produced by the study of Gan-
dhara Sculptures is that they form a class standing to a consi-
derable extent apart from the main current of the evolution
of art within the limits of India. M. Foucher has succeeded
in demonstrating clearly that "the Gandhara School has no
Direct filial relations with the earlier art of Maurya and Sunga
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